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ABSTRACT 

., . . . This P a P er explores the symbolic representation of 

the teaching situation as a triangle involving teacher, student, and 
content. The paper explores what is meant by didactic communication, 
and then studies the meaning of the semiotic triangle in the light of 
two lines of research: the patterns used to analyze communication 
situations and ongoing research being conducted in the field of 
teacher thinking and teacher planning. The paper discusses the 
distinction between didactic and pedagogical communication, examines 
the forms of didactic communication, clarifies the distinction 
between didactic communication and didactic speech, and examines the 
parts played by each partner in the didactic communication contract. 
The paper distinguishes among three types of didactic communication, 
which yary according to context (pedagogical method chosen, age of 
students, communication contract, etc.): (1) the teacher as the only 
acting partner and the producer of messages; (2) verbal interaction 
between teacher and students with two sorts of content (content to be 
taught for the teacher and content to be learned, for the student); 
and (3) mediation between student and content, as the teacher builds 
an interactional strategy that helps students give meaning to the 
content. The paper concludes that such complex realities cannot be 
explained simply by placing "content" as a third pole on the semiotic 
triangle. (Contains 25 references.) (JDD) 
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The Triangle of Communicative "Didactique" 

The triangle is now frequently used as a figure symbolizing the teaching situation. 
Researchers find it attractive because it is a convenient polysemic representation of the 
relationships existing between the three poles which have been identified in this situation: 
teacher, student, content. 

I propose to explore this symbolic representation to see if it remains relevant and 
fruitful when applied specifically to didactic communication and not to teaching/learning 
situations in general. 

To start with, I intend to explore what is meant by didaciic communication (a concept 
which is perhaps more adequate than that of "communicative didactique" originally used 
in the title of this presentation). 

I will then study the meaning of the semiotic triangle, which is the subject of this 
symposium, in the light of two lines of research : firstly, the patterns used to analyze 
communication situations, secondly ongoing research being conducted in the field of 
teacher thinking and teacher planning. 

1. Towards a definition of didactic communication 

The definition of didactic communication is based on its content and its aim, 

-It's a type of communication which functions around a particular object : a content to 

be taught, or possibly a skill, though the most common reference is to a content. 

-Its aim is the transmission of this content. 

Communication can be called didactic insofar as its acknowledged finality is the 
transmission of a content, in the same way as a document assumes a didactic status when 
it is used for teaching purposes. 

This type of communication may take place outside educational institutions, provided the 
same object is pursued, but the present analysis is limited to the context of teaching. 
The actors mentioned in this presentation are those generally present in any classroom : 
one teacher and several students. 

This looks si nple enough; however, the definition of didactic communication raises four 
questions : 

-is there a distinction between didactic and pedagogical communication? 
-what are the forms of didactic communication? 

-what is the distinction between didactic communication and didactic speech? 
-What are the parts played by each partner in the didactic communication contract? 
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LI. Didactic or pedagogical communication? 

Can a distinction be established between these two concepts? 

Classroom communication includes both matters related to relationship within the group, 
discipline, etc., which might be called "pedagogical" elements, and also what strictly 
concerns the transmission of learning. Only the latter is referred to as "didactic" 
communication. This distinction is based on a possible definition of didactique in the 
French speaking world as a technique used for the communication of learning. If we 
want to study didactic communication as such, we should separate it from pedagogical 
elements, whereas they are intermingled in classroom communication. This separation is 
often difficult to achieve in field observation. 

But if we take the teacher's standpoint, the distinction becomes clearer, since most 
pedagogical exchanges are improvised and are the result of on-the-spot decisions and 
interactions, as opposed to didactic communication which is generally pre-organized. 
The teacher's skill consists precisely in using or inventing techniques for the 
communication of learning , or at least in planning their use (Tochon & Drue, 1992). 
However, if we accept this analysis, we may distinguish two stages in didactic 
communication as far as the teacher is concerned: 

-the first one takes place outside the classroom, before the teaching situation, when the 
teacher plans his/her didactic process, with reference to a mental image of the 
classroom situation ; 

-the second one is based on teaching in action ; didactic communication then consists of 
the realization of the teacher's original plan, adapted according to feed-back from the 
class. 

1.2. The forms of didactic communication 

The most usual form of didactic communication is the oral one, but at least three written 
forms also exist: 

- comments made by teachers when they mark pupils' books or students' papers. These 
are not restricted to assessment, but often consist in restatements or expansions 
concerning the object of learning. This is a furthering, in a delayed, individualized 
form, of didactic classroom communication. 

-teaching aids produced by the teacher before or during class (graphics, transparencies, 
posters, diagrams or notes written on the blackboard). These are generally pre-planned 
and used by the teacher as speech supports. 

-lesson plans, drawn up in greater or lesser detail, which work as memos or signposts as 
in any other previously organized form of speech. The part they play depends on the 
expertise of the teacher, on his capacity to improvise, on the complexity of the subject 
and on the teaching situation itself (the function of a lesson plan is obviously not the 
same in the case of a university lecture as in a primary school lesson). 

13. Didactic communication / didactic speech 

All that has been said before may suggest that the teacher is the main actor in didactic 
communication. Can we go so far as to infer that he or she is the only one entitled to 
produce didactic speech? 
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If one considers that the learning to be transmitted is held by the teacher, it seems 
natural that no one but he or she should produce didactic speech. 

However, shouldn't we explore the idea that student speech may also assume didactic 
status? This implies necessarily that the learner's pre-existing knowledge is taken into 
account and plays a role in the teaching strategy . 

Some experiments also show that the teacher can give a didactic function to student 
speech. For instance, Bouchard (1993) studies speech interactions within a group of 
pupils who were given the task of producing a didactic text based on specific sections of 
several maths books. The resulting text was intended for other pupils of the same age- 
group. 

So the concept of didactic communication can either be considered as restricted to the 
teacher's didactic speech or can be understood as including all verbal exchanges in 
classroom communication, notably student speech, provided that they contribute to the 
transmission and acquisition of contents. 

1.4. Status and part played by partners in the didactic contract 

The situation described above is rather far from the traditional conception of teaching in 
which teacher and student have clearly separate functions manifested by distinct 
activities, as described in the following table (Charaudeau, 1993) : 

TEACHER 



FUNCTION 


ACTIVITIES 


teaching 


-presents ) 

-describes ) the object of learning 
-analyzes ) 


assessment 


-asks questions, 
-formulates instructions 


captivation 


-makes the object of learning appeal 
valuable, 

-uses seductiveness and coercion, 
-gives a dramatic turn to his speech 



STUDENT 



FUNCTION 


ACTIVITIES 


learning 


succeeds in assessments 


showing interest 
(in the acquisition 
of learning) 


-produces signs of interest in subjects 
taught, 

-answers questions, 
-responds to solicitations, 
-asks for informr.uon, 
-reproduces speech models 
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This conception determines, roughly speaking, the roles defined for each partner in the 
"communication contract" which operates in the classroom. This contract, most often an 
implicit one, ciearly places the teacher in a managing position as regards classroom 
communication. He enjoys a preferential status as sender of messages, whereas the 
student's role is restricted to the largely passive one of a receiver whose energies are 
entirely devoted to understanding the teacher's messages, reproducing models and 
reacting to sollicitations in a way expected by the teacher. 

Yet, this type of contract has now become impossible to maintain in many schools, 
because it supposes that the function called "captivation" is of less importance than the 
other two, whereas it is often a prerequisite for students who find the idea of learning 
in school meaningless. For such students, it is necessary to draw up a new contract 
based on a different functioning of classroom communication. 

2.The semiotic triangle and the diagrammatic representations 
of communication 

After these attempts to clarify the idea of didactic communication, we can now see if it 
fits in with the triangular pattern, different from the other diagrams generally used to 
represent the communication process. In doing so, I shall try to separate the phase of 
classroom communication properly speaking, from the preceding phase of lesson- 
planning. 

2.1. Linear representation : the information process 

The diagrammatic representation of communication initially proposed by information 
theories or structural linguistics was not a triangle, but a line (diagram 1) : 

ENCODING 

W MESSAGE 

SENDER 1 

Teacher 



Dia gram 1 

It has often been demonstrated that this model is in fact a diagram relating to the 
information process and not that of communication. It supposes an assymmetrical 
relationship between the person who holds information and those who do not. It also 
presumes that the receiver, when represented by a group, is a homogeneous entity. 

Now, the point is didactic communication cannot be reduced to a simple transmission of 
information between sender and receiver, for the obvious reason that we are not really 
talking about information to be transmitted to a group, but in fact about knowledge or 
learning to be acquired by each member of this group, heterogeneous by its very nature; 
in other words, each individual learner has to assimilate the body of knowledge to be 
acquired into his own particular cognitive system. In fact one of the criticisms that have 
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comei. the : h rH '1 \^l<£°™ & Vergnioux, 1992) is that it includes 
content as the third pole, whereas this is not on the same level as the other two It 
represents an activity undertaken by the subjects and not a substance or object ta itself! 

However this diagram could be used to describe a still commonly held notion of didactic 

t™7Te xcatnltT ^ » W " h Student « adult Lrnei^ in 

so-called ex-cathedra or traditional form of teaching. In this context the teacher h« 

indeed a transmitting function and the students have The role of received ^ the only rea 

eacher student exchanges occur in the monitoring of the reception. In this model the 

teachers main concern in the didactic situation is not helping the student" to build uo 

n e n r o ihZ^ d8e th T 8han intmCtive pr0C6SS but P roduci "S a high-quamy mes'aTe So 
n both the lesson-planning stage and in the way these teachers address they audience 

^SSX^T^ * "* Pm ^ the **y put dte con enl 

nto words. For them, this is an essential condition for efficient didactic communication 

(if I explain it properly, they'll understand and that way they'll learn") 

lhis is also why this kind of communication relies heavily on a written suDnort nreran-H 

h": rba ^^T^ * ^ ^ ^ lowing Th Itfor 

We might say that in this type of communication, if we refer to the semiotic trianele 
model the only link is the one existing between teacher and content At Z the students 
are only taken into account in two ways : students 

- firstly during the lesson-planning stage, in the first encoding process designed to 
produce a wntten statement when the teacher adapts his vocabul!ry P syntax eSion 
of arguments to the students' understanding capacities exposition 
However, what is actually taken into account is not the real students but the teacher's 
men at image of them, particularly of the "core group" in his class (a sub I 
pupils, often the best achievers) as noted in a Swedish study i^W^J^^S^ 
1993) : the production of the message takes into account the supposed conditions of the 
process of enunciation ; wuumuns 01 me 

^fn,T ndl ^l n th6 t6 / Ching situation ' when thp Prepared speech has to be adapted to the 

^(SSZT^T*™ (e ' 8 ' HmitS) t0 any P ° SSible feed-back from th 
S. (0 f fl ' ' n fact ' * e core S rou P who act as a reference). But these alterations due to 

HmfteH h f" m6SSage and the actuaI enunciation, are general y 

United, because for the receivers, the real process of decoding takes place after the 
esson when they work from the notes they have produced during the teach ng station 
(which supposes a wntten re-encoding of an oral message). situation 

In this type of case I don't think we can talk about didactic communication properlv 
speaking, but only about didactic enunciation. Yes indeed, the teacher's main afm is 

SWpT C °T n l bUt ' lt iS n0t t0 com ™™ate. Can we even use the wo d 
didactic ? For there to be knowledge, there has to be appropriation of that knowledge 
otherwise we're talking about mere information. But in this model, the contenT to be 
taught ,s treated as information, the building up of knowledge on the student side is 
supposed to take place outside the time of the didactic communication, and w 1 often 
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need the assistance of other learning tools (textbooks). The teacher's sole concern in 
terms of didactic communication is linked to his own speech : "What am I going to say ? 
How am I going to formulate it so that I present the subject most accurately (the 
teacher/content relationship) and most clearly (teacher/speech relationship) ?". 

What's important to note is that here the real student is hardly taken into account at all 
except as a justification for the existence of the teacher's speech. Ironically, the student is 
involved to a greater degree in the construction of the didactic speech during the lesson- 
planning stage, but only as a virtual audience, in the way the teacher imagines him/her 
(cf. Kerbrat-Orecchioni, 1990, p. 14 : 

"At the encoding stage, prior to any answer or even any reaction on the recipient's part, the latter is 
already inscribed in the sender's mes.age, sometimes explicitly, always implicitly, insofar as the 
sender constantly takes into account the image he/she has built up of the recipients and the 
competence he attributes to them. " 

So in that case (represented by diagram 2) the students are not real partners in the 
didactic communication at all, though they are the recipients of the so-called didactic 
message. 



Content to 
be tauaht 




Teacher' s mental 
image of the student 



Intended meaning 
of the message 



ENCODING 




DECODING 




Student' s previous 



Learning constructed 
by student 



Dia gram 2 
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2.2. The triangle pattern : an adequate model for real interactional 
situations ? 

If we agree that the situation outlined above is an extreme case where the communication 
process is practically iimited to an information process and that we should therefore 
reserve the term "communication" for those situations where there is real exchange and 
interaction, we can try and use the three poles of the triangle "T/C/S" to describe the 
process of didactic communication. 

In this model, we can obviously retain the first two poles of teacher and students since 
they really do correspond to the two partners in didactic communication. However, it 
has been seen that the concept of communication only applies if each pole alternately 
assumes the role of sender and receiver, and if there is interaction. The third pole of the 
semiotic triangle - the content - could then correspond to the "referent" which any 
message refers back to. 

Didactic communication is perceived here as an exchange of messages between 
teacher and students with relation to content. But we already know that for 
communication to be possible, the referent has to be at least partially "shared" between 
both partners. We might then ask : in actual fact, is the content the referent being shared 
in the didactic communication process? Isn't it rather the educational context that fokes 
on this status, as indeed is the case in many messages emitted in educational 
communication (those to do with teaching, assessment and orientation procedures, etc.) ? 
The teacher/student exchanges are indeed about content, but referent and content must 
not be confused. In a communication situation, the referent is what gives the message its 
meaning for each partner. But obviously, in the classroom situation, the messages sent 
by each of the two partners do not always refer to the same content. The teacher's main 
aim is to take care of the content to be acquired by his/her students, whereas the students 
themselves are perhaps more preoccupied with their own difficulties in relation to other 
pupils, their physical discomfort, social unease or whatever. This explains the gap 
between the messages produced by each partner. If such is the case, can one really say 
they have content as a common referent ? (Perrenoud, 1993). 

Anyway, it's impossible for the content to be the same in both cases, since the functions 
of the content are different for the two partners in the communication process. For the 
teacher, the content to be taught is the result of the initial phase of didactic 
transposition, it is the referent of his/her didactic speech and is very real for him/her; 
the students' position is different : their referent is a content to be iearnt which has as 
yet no reality for them and which will only become knowledge beyond the didactic 
situation at the end of the learning process. So we cannot talk about content as the 
common referent in communication exchanges between teacher and students. At the very 
most, they each refer to their own mental image of the content, which justifies them 
both being in the same classroom and engaged in a particular communication process 
(diagram 3). 



Content 
to be taught 

Referent 1 



Referent 2 



Content 
to be learnt 




Content 




MESSAGES 



SENDER 
RECEIVER < 



RECEIVER 
- SENDER 



Diagram 3 



2.2. Introducing mediation and meaning in the diagram 

Can we find a more satisfactory third pole ? Recent or current research in 
communication concentrates on three ideas : interaction, meaning and mediation. These 
three concepts were already present in Vygotsky, who shows that in didactic 
interaction there is a co-constructing of meaning, with the teacher acting as 
mediator between the learner and the content (Vygotsky, 1934). 

This is an entirely different approach. Certain teachers try to organize their teaching 
along these lines, i.e. they try to see how they can best ensure a mediation between the 
learner and the content (cf. the process of "learning" in Houssaye's analysis of the 
Student/Content relationship in the pedagogical triangle (Houssaye, 1988, 1993). So how 
does didactic communication work in this type of case ? 

Definitely not in the same way as in the first case examined. It works much more in the 
form of interactions with the students but it also plays a different part in lesson planning. 
All the more so, in my opinion, because in their lesson-plans, teachers, with this kind of 
aim in mind, try to conceive a real teaching/learning strategy, taking into account the 
objective to be achieved as well as their students' competence. This strategy seems to me 
to constitute the mediation which enables real didactic communication to take place. 

Indeed, if this strategy tries to take into account the diversity of students and to allow for 
differentiated strategies, it means that it concentrates much less on the content to be 
taught than on the situation which must be created to ensure the appropriation of this 
content by each student. The teacher is going to attach much more importance to the 
conditions in which the didactic situation will have to work, notably to those which allow 
the development of communication between all senders/receivers : within the student 
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group, as well as between teacher and full group, teacher and sub-group or teacher and 
one student (diagram 4). 



Teacher 




Group Student 

Communication interactions 
Diagram 4 

This is indeed the condition necessary for each student to feel concerned by the content 
and to cooperate with the teacher in order to appropriate it (diagram 5). 



LEARNER 



Meaning 

Didactic 
Communication 
as a mediation 



Teacher Student 
Didactic interaction 



LNOWLEDGE 



Didactic interaction from the learner's point of view 



Diagram 5 

On the teacher's side this communication will therefore include moments of didactic 
speech in the sense already mentioned (presentation of ideas, explanations, syntheses 
etc.), but it will also include all the working directives, a description of the tasks to be 
realized, explanations necessary during the course of the exercice. Didactic 
communication is thus taken in a much wider sense in this kind of model, because 
although the teacher's interventions may not have any direct bearing on the content, they 
help the students to construe this content for themselves. The student or the group also 
participate in this communication and thus in the didactic process. 
Research done on teacher thinking (Charlier, 1989 ; Tochon, 1993) shows that 
communication itself is not really planned from a verbal point of view, since the 

9 
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discourse is construed during the actual interaction. On the other hand, two new aspects 
crop up at the lesson planning stage : 

- the search for a organization of space and time and for didactic material enabling 
constructive exchanges. This is only possible if the teacher has previous detailed 
knowledge of the students' real capacities and behaviour in class, as opposed to a mental 
image of an ideal reference group ; 

- work on the content to be taught still remains essential, but it will lead to drawing up a 
concept map rather than to the writing of a whole didactic speech. 

Thus in this type of situation, didactic communication builds up much more in the 
classroom situation than in lesson-planning. The teacher's "communicative competence" 
defined by Hymes (1984) or Sinclair (1987) as "the group of verbal and non-verbal 
techniques put into action to ensure the success of the communication", plays a decisive 
role in the achievement of the teaching process. 

We have seen that if we take the triangle as a model for an analysis of didactic 
communication, we come up against the problem of the teaching situation being more 
complex than the triangular relationship between teacher/student/content allows for. 
Several types of variables interact within this situation in a context which is both 
institutional (a point which has not been discussed here) and organisational, as in any 
other type of communication situation. 

The term of mediation itself that we have introduced can give rise to interpretations 
extending beyond the teaching context. In any case, its importance must not be 
underestimated, either because it has a purely didactic function through the strategy set 
up by the teacher to help the student in his/her appropriation of learning, or in a larger 
sociological sense of the word, as the way through which the student constructs his/her 
social identity by the acquisition of learning (Habermas, 1981; Houssaye,1988 ; Meirieu, 
1991 ; Lamizet, 1992). 

CONCLUSION 

My research started as a tentative reassessment of the semiotic triangle from the point of 
view of communication. I hope it has shown the extensive part played by communication 
in the field of didactics. It has become commonplace to say that a teacher has to be a 
good communicator. My intention here was to explore what the term meant when 
applied to a didactic situation and also to show the way communication intervened in the 
semiotic triangle. 

We saw that according to context (pedagogical method chosen, age of students, 
communication contract, etc.), a teacher does not produce the same type of didactic 
communication. We have distinguished three cases : 

- The first one is when the teacher i , practically the only acting partner, in which case 
the concept of communication, in the sense of exchange, becomes irrelevant. What the 
teacher plans - by a combined use of his/her capacities as a holder of learning and as a 
producer of messages - is his/her speech. This speech might be called didactic because 
it directly refers to the content to be taught, but in fact the teacher lets the students build 
up their own knowledge afterwards from that speech. 
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- The second case is when the teacher rather conceives the didactic situation as a 
verbal interaction between him/her and the students. Then the two partners play a 
role in didactic communication, but the status of the content is not really different from 
what it was in the preceding situation. Teacher's and students'messages refer to two sorts 
of content (content to be taught for the teacher and for the students, content to be learnt) 
which can neither have the same reality nor the same meaning. 

- The third case is when the teacher conceives didactic communication as a real 
mediation between student and content. Planning then becomes essential because it's 
during that phase that the teacher will build up an interactional strategy, which will 
make it possible for students to give meaning to the content. However this strategy 
will be largely adapted through improvisation to regulate the various interactions in 
classroom communication. It's certainly the best way for content to be progressively 
integrated in each student's own representations. 

It's clear that we cannot explain such complex realities simply by placing "content" as a 
third pole next to "teacher" and "student" as in the semiotic triangle* I am fully aware 
that the three theoretical models I have distinguished hardly ever exist as such in real 
classroom situation, but they can be helpful in showing how important it is for a teacher 
to be not only a "reflective practitioner" (Schon, 1983, 1987), but also a reflective 
communicator or mediator. 
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